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erosive hydraulic traffic. The paved invert principle 
and application has proved its true worth and economy 
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Thus storm sewers of ARMCO Paved Invert Pipe are a safe, eco- 
nomical drainage investment as attested by installations throughout 
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is the logical result. 
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Who Killed American Taxpayer? 


EDITORIAL 


HO killed Cock Robin? After much 

discussion and denial of the deed by 

others, Dick Sparrow manfully con- 
fessed. But who killed American Taxpayer? 
National Government, State 
Government, associations of 
commerce and industry, and a 
whole chorus of individual citi- 
zens are shouting as one man: 
“We didn’t do it. Local Gov- 
ernment did it. Let Local Gov- 
ernment hang for the deed.” 
And so by Lynch Law, without 
proper hearing and trial, Local 
Governments here and there are 
being marched to whatever gib- 
bets have been hastily erected 
for the execution. 


If times were calmer, Local Government 
might make many pleas concerning mitigating 
circumstances, or incitation to the deed, or the 
complicity of others. He might ask National 
Government why he continued to urge locali- 
ties to provide unemployment relief, better 
health administration, better roads and schools, 
better housing, airports, and a hundred other 
things. He might also ask State Government 
why he continued to heap more burdens upon 
him, and yet at the same time steadily took 
from him for State Government’s exclusive use 
one field of taxation after another. He might 
even cross examine Average Citizen, who in 
one breath demands a particular new or im- 
proved service, and condemns higher taxes in 
general. 

Should not National Government and State 
Government, too, have let their left hands 
know what their right hands were doing in the 
matter of encouraging Local Government to 
expand and improve their services? Was it not 
patent to all that national and state govern- 
ments were not only increasing their expendi- 
tures, but that they were also utilizing the 





choicest sources of revenue and leaving the 
most antiquated and least popular to Local 
Government? 

Such questions now perhaps are futile, 
for Local Government already 
stands condemned as the sole 
perpetrator of the deed. But will 
the sentence of execution be car- 
ried out? Probably not, for that 
is not the way of American jus- 
tice. The chances are that as 
Local Government approaches 
the scaffold, Good Roads Enthu- 
siast, School Supporter, and 
many others, including Suspi- 
cious of Centralization, are go- 
ing to see new light. Taxes are 
bad, but perhaps other things 
are worse. Dissensions will probably spring 
up, and in the melee which follows Local 
Government will be pulled from the scaffold 
and allowed to disappear in the crowd. He 
may be a little scratched and chastened, but 
unfortunately he will not be materially im- 
proved. Let prosperity return, let the present 
hubbub subside, and he like Average Citizen 
will soon turn to other matters and forget 
the lessons of the present crisis. 

Lest the ill wind now blowing should pass 
without doing any good, is it not the duty of 
Trained Administrator and Student of Gov- 
ernment to formulate plans to avoid in the 
future the worst effects of the present situa- 
tion? Should such plans be prepared, we sug- 
gest that they be aimed not merely to reduce 
taxes, but to improve and strengthen Local 
Government with respect to areas, powers, 
finances, organization, personnel, and methods, 
to enable him to do better the important work 
he has to do. 


AW ah ate 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Editorial Comment 
Three Days for Research 


It is estimated that industry has 30,000 
scientists and engineers engaged constantly in 
research in this country alone at a daily cost 
of $500,000. Why all this expenditure for re- 
search in industry? For no other reason than 
that it pays. What on the other hand is spent 
for research in government in this country? 
An estimate by the Governmental Research 
Association based on information furnished by 
the larger research organizations, discloses the 
fact that approximately one and one-third mil- 
lion dollars are spent annually by all the gov- 
ernmental research agencies in this country. In 
other words, we are spending annually to im- 
prove governmental processes and administra- 
tive technique a little less than industry spends 
in three days in order that it may improve 
razor blades, spark plugs, and tinker toys. 
Science will never supplant guess-work and 
emotions in government until there is a more 
universal appreciation of the fact that there is 
no more complex problem today with which 
people are confronted than that of properly 
managing their governmental affairs. 

It seems a pity that at just the time when 
there is the greatest need to study critically 
our governmental machinery there is a pre- 
vailing opinion that such activities should be 
curtailed. No better illustration of the penny 
wise and pound foolish policy is discernible 
at this moment. 


Eighteenth Annual Conference 


On October 7, there will convene in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, several hundred city man- 
agers and others interested in the application 
of scientific principles to the problems of local 
government. Municipal executives and others 
interested in the improvement of local govern- 
ment should plan now to attend. 


Hail, O. E. Carr 


In the selection of O. E. Carr as the first 
city manager of Oakland a fitting tribute has 
been paid a man who has seventeen years of 
enviable record in city management to his 
credit. Starting in the profession as city man- 


ager of Cadillac, Michigan, in 1914, he has by 
successive promotions from city to city ex- 
emplified the highest traditions of the profes- 
sion. As a stimulus to those managers who 
“do not have time” to attend the annual con- 
ference of their Association it may be signifi- 
cant that Mr. Carr has found time to attend all 
the seventeen meetings to date, and is planning 
to be at Louisville for the eighteenth confer- 
ence next October. Mr. Carr served as secre- 
tary of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1914 and 1915 and was president the 
f{..llowing year. For the past fifteen years he 
has been a member of the executive committee. 


This Month’s Contributors 

WILLIAM ANDERSON—A. B., 1913, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Ph. D., 1917, Harvard Uni- 
versity; professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; author of American City 
Government, 1925, and of various articles and 
monographs on state and local government. 

C. C. Lupwic—M. A., 1917, Columbia Uni- 

versity; supply and pay officer, United States 
Navy, 1918-19; Rochester Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, 1919-21; budget executive, Tax 
Supervising and Conservation Commission of 
Multnomah County (Portland) Oregon, 1921- 
29; and since January, 1929, city manager of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
? James W. Martin—Director, Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Kentucky; 
president, Tax Research Foundation; chair- 
man, committee on taxation of motor trans- 
portation, National Tax Association, 1930-31; 
advisor on financial matters to several Ken- 
tucky state and municipal officials. 

RussELL Drake—Received B. S. degree, 
1923, Kansas State Teachers College; M. S., 
1930, in public administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; head of industrial arts department, 
Atchison High School, 1923-29; staff member, 
Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, 
September, 1930 to date. 

WALTER MatscHeck—A. M., 1912, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; M. A., 1914, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; with Dayton Bureau of 
Research one year; and since 1920 director of 
the Kansas City Public Service Institute. 
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The Finance Officer as the Chief 
Staff Agency 


By C. C. LUDWIG 
City Manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
A municipal finance officer is not a mere bookkeeper; he is the manager’s most 


important advisor, the hub of his organization, and as such the author of this 
article contends that he should be appointed by the city manager. 


HOULD the chief financial officer in a 
S council-manager city be elected by the 

people, appointed by the council or ap- 
pointed by the manager? The 
various answers to this question 
depend on different underlying 
theories of city government and 
on the particular emphasis 
which is given to the varied 
duties of that officer. It is my 
conviction that a proper appre- 
ciation of the financial officer’s 
duties and relationships and the 
theory of the council-manager 
plan require the third alterna- 
tive, namely, appointment by 
the manager. 

This discussion involves the mechanics and 
framework of city government and is not in- 
tended to discount the personal equation which 
is so important in individual cases. Because 
of the personal equation, splendid results may 
come occasionally from adverse conditions or 
wrong theory and bad results may sometimes 
follow good mechanics and favorable condi- 
tions. However, a proper system will in the 
long run, and on the average, add greatly to 
the probabilities of success. 

Until recent years, city government frame- 
work has been based on the “checks and bal- 
ance” theory, the idea being that diffusion of 
authority prevents abuse of it and that one 
officer needs to be independently selected so 
as to be able to watch another officer. It con- 
notes mistrust of government and is the peo- 
ple’s psychological reaction to the spoils sys- 
tem. Council-manager government, of recent 
development, discards the old theory and as- 
sumes (at least it requires for its permanent 
success) a complete revolution in the popular 





thinking. The people’s government is not in- 
nately low and ulterior, a necessary evil, an 
institution to be watched suspiciously; but it 
can be, and shall be, rather, 
high-minded in purpose and 
professionally competent. 


ELECTION OR APPOINTMENT 


The suggestion that the chief 
financial officer shall be directly 
elected implies a lack of confi- 
dence in the people’s ability to 
elect a good council. The sug- 
gestion that he shall be inde- 
pendently appointed by the 
council implies, in some measure 
at least, that the council cannot select a good 
or trustworthy manager. Both suggestions 
derive, to some extent, from the old theory 
and attitude just described. It is admitted 
that popular attitudes and the quality of local 
government cannot be changed over night and 
it may be wise to retain, for the time being, 
a few of the checks of our older systems, 
such as an independent auditor. Some stu- 
dents contend, moreover, that the strictly 
auditing duties of the chief financial officer 
are of sufficient importance as to require his 
independence of the administration. However, 
it is possible to play safe and to recognize the 
special importance of auditing without under- 
going the administrative handicap involved in 
the first two suggestions, namely, popular elec- 
tion and independent appointment by coun- 
cil. There are important practical considera- 
tions which point to administrative appoint- 
ment as the best method of selecting a city’s 
chief financial officer. These are involved in 
the answers to the questions, first, In making 
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the selection which method is likely to secure 
the highest professional qualification? and, sec- 
ond, Which will encourage the best output of 
work, properly “geared-in” to the administra- 
tive machinery? 

The maxim, “elect for representation and 
appoint for technical skill” applies here; and 
the election of a chief financial officer seems 
to me particularly undesirable. A council is 
in a much better position to select qualified 
candidates. So is a manager; and a manager 
has these added advantages—he is himself a 
professional man and committed by his pro- 
fessional code to the merit system—his job, in 
part, is the selection of technically qualified 
directors for various kinds of work—he is ex- 
perienced in making appointments of this kind 
—and, in large cities, he often has the assist - 
ance of a trained personnel officer or examiner. 

When it comes to the output of work, prop- 
erly related to the various operating depart- 
ments and the manager himself, we have the 
main consideration in deciding that appoint- 
ment by the manager is much preferable to 
appointment by the council. Let us analyze 
briefly the duties of a chief financial officer. 
We will find that they are mainly admini- 
strative. 


Duties oF FINANCIAL OFFICER 


It is sometimes said that the auditing of ex- 
penditures is a duty which should carry no 
obligation to the administrative authorities, 
but even this statement can be accepted only 
with reservations. For it is an essential admin- 
istrative function to advise the legislature and 
to report to the legislature the results of ad- 
ministrative action. For example, no council 
in the ordinary council-manager set-up would 
think of passing a general ordinance, revoking 
a license or vacating a street without first ask- 
ing the manager (and through him the under- 
lying departments concerned) for a statement 
as to the facts and a recommendation as to 
policy; budgets originate administratively, 
and periodic reports to the legislature as to the 
work done and its cost are a vital part of the 
administrator’s duties. You expect a manager 
to put out a fire, to record the details of the 
job and its cost and to report both to the coun- 
cil. It is taken for granted that the recording 
and reporting of the job will be as accurate and 


efficient as the actual fire-fighting. 


MANAGER ENFORCES BUDGET 


It is implied in the contention that the chief 
financial officer should be council-appointed 
that the average manager is mainly interested 
in the spending of the city’s money and does 
not care much about the restrictive laws of the 
state and city governing finances. This idea, 
in my opinion, is quite contrary to the fact. 
Most managers will be found to be very metic- 
ulous in this regard, more so than most council- 
men. His day-to-day “sitting across the table” 
from the heads of the spending departments 
makes him naturally the “budget-enforcer.” 
The audit of expenditures concerns the coun- 
cil and the public, but it concerns the manager 
more. 

The city’s accounts and reports are scruti- 
nized six times by the manager to once by the 
council or the public. In other words, they are 
used more for executive control than legisla- 
tive control or public information. Therefore 
they should be designed so as to answer the 
manager’s question and needs; they should 
correlate with a system of internal audit; they 
should be “geared into” the administrative 
machinery. 


FINANCIAL OFFICER’S MANY DUTIES 

But the duties of a chief financial officer are 
much more than auditing. They involve finan- 
cial planning and administration. Of the three 
overhead “arms” of the manager (personnel, 
legal and financial) the finance control is easily 
the most ramified and intertwined with the 
operating and service departments. The finance 
officer is a constructor as well as an auditor. 
He is an advisor of so much importance that 
his suggestions will ““make or break” a man- 
ager. Does the manager feel the need for a 
new accounting system, for a new payroll pro- 
cedure? Let the finance director work it out. 
Does the manager need detailed analyses and 
counsel in formulating his budget or a borrow- 
ing program? The finance director will pro- 
vide. Does the manager need an efficiency in- 
vestigator here or a special auditor there? The 
finance director is IT. 

In truth, the finance officer is the hub of the 
manager’s administrative wheel. He has charge 
of the city’s accounts and financial reporting; 
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he supervises the treasury, the assessment of 
property for taxation and special assessment 
purposes, and the purchasing department. He 
is the manager’s right hand in his day-to-day 
control and his financial planning. Surely these 
duties, these far-reaching overhead relation- 
ships, these intimate and often confidential 
relations to the manager require appointive 
subordination to him. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGER AND COUNCIL 


As stated at the beginning the theory of the 
council-manager plan centralizes the adminis- 
tration, including the essential functions of ad- 
vising and reporting to the council, in the 
hands of a manager who shall have control (by 
appointment, supervision and, if necessary, dis- 
charge) over the city departments—overhead 
as well as operating and service departments. 
It assumes a relation of confidence and co- 
operation between the council and manager. 
The suggestion to select independently the au- 
ditor, attorney, purchasing agent, civil service 
secretary, etc., is a compromise with the old 
theory and assumes a lack of confidence, a 


council division, or the “playing of politics.” 

The writer is willing to concede that council- 
men may legitimately desire some special 
means of scrutinizing the work of the manager 
tc determine his faithfulness to his trust and to 
assure them that they have not made a mistake 
in selecting their chief administrator. For this 
purpose (and further to assure the public) it is 
good practice to provide for periodic independ- 
ent audits of the “post-mortem” variety. These 
can be secured from certified public account- 
ants (or from state examiners in several of the 
states). No manager should resent such an 
audit; in fact he should welcome it as an inde- 
pendent check on his finance department. But 
current internal auditing belongs in the man- 
ager’s finance department. 

In conclusion, the main point may be sum- 
marized thus: it is possible to give the public 
and the council the assurance of administrative 
faithfulness without taking away from the 
manager his most important overhead advisor, 
the hub of his organization, his finance di- 
rector. That officer should by all means be 
appointed by the manager.—The Comptroller. 


Insurance on Public Property— 
Does It Pay? 


By RUSSELL DRAKE 
Staff Member, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


On the basis of a study of the municipal insurance practices of forty-two cities 
in New York State, the author concludes that insurance should be carried by 
municipalities only as a last resort, and then only in amounts sufficient to safe- 


guard the credit of the city. 


HE problem of the advisability of in- 

suring municipal property against loss 

by fire has confronted the administra- 

tive authorities of nearly all cities and towns 

at one time or another. The attempt to arrive 

at a satisfactory solution usually leads to a dis- 

cussion of one or two or, in rare instances, even 
all of the following questions: 

(1) Is insurance on public property worth 

the premium cost? 
(2) Under what circumstances may insur- 
ance on municipally owned property be 


justifiable? 

(3) How should insurance be awarded in 
case such protection is found neces- 
sary? 

(4) To what percentage of total value 
should municipal property be covered 
by insurance? 

(5) What relation do such factors as the 
size and credit of a municipality bear 
to the question of fire insurance on its 
public buildings? 
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A satisfactory answer to any of the above 
questions must be based on a great deal more 
Statistical information than is usually avail- 
able at the time decisions are made. 


THE New YorkK SURVEY 


With the ob- 
ject of finding 
the most satis- 
factory solution 
of these prob- 
lems, as well as 
others related to 
municipal insur- 
ance practices, 
a survey was 
made of the 
cities vil- 
lages of New 
York State, under the joint auspices of the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation of the New York State Conference 
of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials and 
the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University. Through the connection 
of the Bureau with the Mayors’ Conference 
data as to methods, costs, and payments to 
cover losses was brought together for the cities 
included in the survey. This article is based 
entirely on the fire insurance data obtained in 
the survey and is presented in the hope that 
the information may be of value to municipal 
officials of other states for many elements of 
the New York State situation can be consid- 
ered as typical. 


and 


RUSSELL DRAKE 


THE Cost or INSURANCE 


In any consideration of insurance costs it 
is necessary to draw a distinction between the 
percentage of the premiums paid into the in- 
surance companies which are absorbed by the 
general expense of the business and that re- 
maining portion which is used to pay the loss 
claims on property destroyed by fire. The ex- 
pense of administering a fire insurance associa- 
tion requires that a considerably greater 
amount of money be paid in as premiums than 
is required to meet the expected losses. Rating 
organizations must be maintained, selling or- 
ganizations financed, adjustment expenses met, 
reserves for conflagrations set up, and a profit 
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provided for the capital invested in the busi- 
ness. The percentage of the total premiums 
used for this “overhead expense’’ represents 
the part of the policyholder’s dollar retained 
by the carrier, or may be considered the cost 
of the insurance purchased. An idea of this 
“overhead expense ratio” may be obtained 
from a tabulation of the combined state busi- 
ness, both public and private property, of the 
group of joint stock and mutual companies 
operating in New York State. This group ac- 
counts for over 95 per cent of the total busi- 
ness done in the state from 1918 to 1928 in- 
clusive.' 

INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


New York STATE, 1918-28 


Premiums received $989 591,440 


Losses incurred 500,160,670 


$489,430,770 
46.46% 


Amount retained by carriers 


General “‘overhead expense ratio” 


The “overhead expense ratio” of 46.46 in- 
dicates that, on the average, fire insurance 
policyholders in New York State are paying 
almost one-half of each premium dollar for 
the services rendered by the insurance com- 
panies. In other words, the insurance pre- 
miums paid by the entire group of policy- 
holders was almost double the actual fire loss 
over the period studied. 

The question of the value of this insurance 
service to the individual property owner is not 
under consideration. However, such a heavy 
expense charge is subject to question when 
paid by municipalities having a broad risk 
spread of municipal property 
sources not usually available 
citizen or corporation. 


and credit re- 
to the private 


THE Cost To MUNICIPALITIES 


The premium and loss record for a repre- 
sentative group of forty-two New York State 
cities and villages appears to have been even 
less favorable than that for the total group 
considered above. Data in the following tables 
are based upon returns furnished by the finan- 
cial officers of the reporting municipalities.’ 


New 
ance Department reports. 


1 Figures taken from York State Insur- 
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INSURANCE CARRIED BY Forty-six CITIES IN 
New YorK STATE 


Total valuation of property........ $58,439,490 


Total insurance carried 28,350,461 
Ratio of insurance carried to the 
tetal property valuation.......... 48.5% 


€ost OF THE INSURANCE FOR Forty-TWwo CITIES 


Total premiums paid over 10-year 


period sicnaiemoncbemlialiaae ...$785,076 
Total losses paid by carriers.............. 99,721 
Excess retained by carriers.............. $685,355 
Excess ratio for 10-year period........... 87.3% 
Loss ratio for same period............. 12.7% 


The detailed reports from the individual 
cities and villages show a wide degree of vari- 
ance in the percentage of municipal property 
which is covered by insurance. Certain muni- 
cipalities carry complete coverage on all prop- 
erty listed. A large number carry an 80 per 
cent coverage as is provided for under the 
usual co-insurance clause. From this later 
group the amounts covered range down to 3.5 
per cent, which amount is carried by Rochester. 
Albany, Troy, and New York City carry 
virtually no fire insurance, having decided that 
it is more economical to pay fire losses than 
insurance premiums. 

For the group of municipalities carrying 
insurance during the ten-year period covered 
by the survey, 87.3 cents out of every pre- 
mium dollar was retained by the insurance 
carriers, as compared with 46.5 cents for the 
total group of policyholders. In brief, the in- 
surance carried during the past ten years by 
the forty-two cities and villages reporting has 
been almost eight times as expensive as if no 
insurance had been carried. The ten-year ex- 
perience of this group of forty-two cities and 
villages cannot, with any degree of accuracy, 
be assumed to be exactly similar to any other 
group of municipalities selected at random. 
However, the extremely low loss ratio indi- 
cates that the rates on municipally-owned 
property are at least somewhat out of line 
with the general average for the state and 
should be adjusted to produce a more equi- 
table distribution of the premium charges. 





2 For detailed list of municipalities see, Munic- 
ipal Insurance Practices of New York Municipali- 
ties, 1930. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


To date there have come out of the above 
survey two rather concrete developments. The 
first is that the New York State Conference 
of Mayors has formally petitioned the state 
insurance department for a rate revision re- 
classifying municipal property and establish- 
ing equitable rates thereon. The second, and 
perhaps the most important reaction, has been 
an awakening of interest in the whole subject 
of municipal insurance on the part of public 
officials. It is realized that there are other 
methods of meeting possible fire loss than that 
provided by insurance carriers. Bonds may be 
issued in the event that the fire loss is too 
great to be treated as a current expense. Self- 
insurance or building replacement funds are 
in some cases a distinct administrative aid. 
By this method funds are made immediately 
available without resorting to the municipal 
borrowing power. Two states, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, have set up state insurance 
funds in which governmental units may insure 
at rates from 25 per cent to 40 per cent lower 
than the rates established by the private car- 
riers. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN INSURING PROPERTY 


It is evident that the problem faced by each 
municipality in providing for possible loss of 
property by fire cannot be solved by the appli- 
cation of a single formula to all cities and 
villages. It has been shown, however, that 
many municipalities are spending more money 
for fire insurance than is necessary. Insurance 
in joint stock fire insurance companies is not 
always justifiable as its cost is double the 
probable loss for the average policyholder and 
in all probability increases the cost to mu- 
nicipalities many times over. 

In arriving at a decision as to whether or 
not to insure municipal property the first 
factor to be considered is the credit of the 
municipality. Whenever a city has the ability 
to issue bonds in an amount sufficient to cover 
the largest possible loss, there is little necessity 
for providing additional credit through the me- 
dium of an insurance policy. 

Many cities are not financially able to as- 
sume the total loss of their most valuable 
building or, in case of institutions, their larg- 
est group of buildings. Where such a condition 
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exists some form of insurance must be carried. 
The amount of coverage in any instance will 
again depend on the largest possible loss which 
cannot with safety be covered by the credit of 
the municipality. Nearly all cities and villages 
can well afford to assume full liability for their 
small and isolated risks. 

In case, however, insurance is found neces- 
sary because of a bad credit situation, or a 
concentration of value in one building or group 
of buildings, the insurance should be awarded 
to the dependable carrier furnishing the in- 
demnity at the lowest cost. For example, in 
New York State there are many co-operative 
mutual fire insurance companies which are 
furnishing insurance at lower rates than those 
charged by joint stock companies. There ap- 
pears to be no basis for the prejudice against 
certain groups of these companies. Insurance 
should be awarded to the lowest and best bid- 
der in much the same manner as is used in the 
awarding of contracts for other services pur- 
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chased by municipalities. Whenever identical 
rates are quoted by different carriers, it is of 
course necessary to work out a co-operative 
procedure. 

The fact cannot be overlooked that fire 
losses and insurance rates can be reduced by 
proper fire prevention activity on the part of 
local fire departments. Since prevention is the 
least expensive form of insurance every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken to reduce fire 
Modern fireproof construction has 
practically eliminated the total destruction of 
the newer type of public building. An over- 
whelming percentage of the losses in such 
buildings are small ones which can be paid by 
the municipality without embarrassment and 
for which insurance is therefore necessary. 

Fire insurance on public buildings should be 
carried only as a last resort, and then only in 
amounts sufficient to safeguard the credit of 
the municipality in event of the largest possible 
loss to its most valuable fire hazard. 


losses. 


Municipal Taxation of Motor Vehicles 


By JAMES W. MARTIN 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky 


Fourteen states permit cities to tax all classes of motor vehicles and seven other 
States authorize cities to collect license taxes on vehicles used for hire. The 
author discusses the results of such taxation in fifty-one cities. 


HILE city motor licenses have been 

levied for something like thirty years, 

little has been said about them in the 
literature of municipal finance. However, an 
effort has been made recently to analyze the 
experience of cities in several of the states 
which permit local licenses, and this article 
constitutes a brief summary of the principal 
findings set forth in detail in two recent 
studies.' An attempt is made here to save the 
reader the trouble of going through the process 
of statistical analysis by simply stating the 
results. 





1 Martin, “Neglected Aspects of the Taxation 
of Commercial Motor Transportation,” National 
Tax Association, Proceedings of the Twenty- 
second National Conference, 1929, pp. 487ff; 
Martin and Stephenson, Taxation of Private and 


There is no uniformity with respect to dis- 
position of revenues derived from municipal 
motor taxes. Only in Illinois does the state law 
prescribe that they shall be used for street 
maintenance and construction purposes. It ap- 
pears, however, that they are so employed in 
many of the cities of other states; but some- 
times they are used for general purposes and, 
in a number of instances, are earmarked for 
support of other municipal functions as debt 
service, police department, fire department, or 
education. 
Common-Carrier Motor Vehicles by Municipal- 
Municipal Ad 


ministration Service statistical series). The in- 


ities (recent monograph in the 


terested reader should refer to these reports for 
statistical details. 
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The data utilized here were collected di- 
rectly from officials of municipalities, partly by 
securing ordinances and official reports and 
partly by letter. The statistics have to do with 
the year 1928, yield for the calendar year or 
for the fiscal year ending closest to the end of 
the calendar year 1928 and figures for rates 
as of December 31, 1928. At that time four- 
teen states permitted municipalities to tax all 
classes of motor vehicles, though the rates were 
restricted in some cases. In addition, seven 
other states authorized cities to collect license 
taxes on account of the use of vehicles for hire. 
This study is based on the experience of eight 
of the states* in which cities were authorized 
to tax all classes of vehicles. 


VEHICLES TAXED AND AMOUNT COLLECTED 


Aside from Kentucky and Virginia, infor- 
mation was secured only from cities having a 
populaticn in excess of 10,000. Of these mu- 
nicipalities, 85 per cent taxed private automo- 
biles; 87 per cent, private trucks; 82 per cent, 
common-carrier trucks; 79 per cent, common- 
carrier buses; 75 per cent, contract buses; 91 
per cent, taxicabs; 92 per cent, motor vehicles 
for hire without drivers; and 82 per cent, con- 
tract trucks. Information collected for Ken- 
tucky and Virginia respecting villages of less 
than 10,000 population indicates that about 
60 per cent of them taxed the various classes 
of vehicles. 

In 1928, a total of $6,332,747 was collected 
in municipal motor taxes by fifty-one cities of 
over 10,000 population in the eight states cov- 
ered in this study. Revenue collected in Chi- 
cago alone amounted to more than one-half 
the total for all the cities reporting. Municipal 
motor tax revenue had increased in twenty- 
three cities from $2,916,452 in 1922 to $5,505,- 
296 in 1928. Data for St. Louis are lacking 
but there is reason to believe that approxi- 
mately $1,100,000 for the fifty-seven cities in 
Missouri is not greatly in error.* If the states 
included here are typical and if the city reve- 
nues are proportional to population, the total 
revenues in the municipalities of more than 





? Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
» } | 


Reber and Griftenhagen, Taxation System in 


Missouri, A Report to the State Survey Com 
mission, p. &5 
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10,000 population in the fourteen states which 
authorize the local taxation of all kinds of 
motor vehicles amounted to about $13,500,000 
in 1928. 


Tue Tax Base AND RATES 


The bases on which the taxes are levied vary 
almost as widely as the bases for state taxes, 
though more definite tendencies are apparent. 
Roughly one-half of the cities impose a flat 
rate on all vehicles of a given class, and ca- 
pacity is an almost equally popular method 
so far as trucks and busses are concerned. Gross 
weight, the basis accepted by practically all 
students as the best measure of amount of tax, 
is used in comparatively few instances. Sev- 
eral other methods are occasionally employed. 

The amount of tax imposed on each vehicle 
varies widely. The range for private automo- 
biles is from $1 in each of the North Carolina 
cities and in Knoxville, Tennessee, to $20 in 
Ashland, Kentucky. The range of rates on 
other types of vehicles is even greater, the 
maximum on common-carrier buses exceeding 
$150 in one or two cases, though it, too, begins 
with a minimum of $1. Even state averages 
show very considerable variation, the extreme 
range on private automobiles for cities impos- 
ing a tax being $1 in North Carolina to $9.19 
in Illinois and $8.89 in Virginia. The Illinois 
figure, based on twenty-three cities, would be 
only $4.90 if Chicago figures were eliminated. 
The range of taxes on common-carrier buses is 
decidedly greater than this, the average being 
$8.68 in Tennessee and $131.79 in Virginia. 
The fact that variations in rates on other 
classes of vehicles fall between these two sug- 
gest that the cities have little in the way of 
principle to guide them. 

If the average municipal motor vehicle tax 
rates are compared with those imposed by the 
states it will be found that they vary from 
about one-twentieth in North Carolina to ap- 
proximately one-half the state rates in Illinois. 
The average on vehicles privately used ranged 
from about one-fourth to one-third the state 
rates on various classes of vehicles in the eight 
States investigated ; however, the rates for com- 
mon-carrier vehicles were very much less. This 
difference, of course, arises from the fact that 
common carriers are taxed more heavily by the 
states than are other classes. 
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TREND TowArD GRANTS FROM STATE 


It should be pointed out in conclusion that 
imposition of local registration taxes is only 
one of several possible methods by which cities 
may share in the benefit of revenues derived 
from those who use the highways. Other al- 
ternatives, aside from total exemption are: (1) 
the city may impose a gasoline tax; (2) the 
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state may grant the municipalities certain reve- 
nues collected as state gasoline or registration 
taxes; or (3) the state may make some direct 
contribution toward the support of streets used 
as state highways. The last suggestion, though 
logically superior, is not being generally 
adopted. The present tendency is in the direc- 
tion of more generous grants from state reve- 
nues as set out in the second alternative. 


Kansas City Adopts Ten- Year 
Improvement Program 


By WALTER MATSCHECK 


Director, Kansas City Public Service Institute 


Preparing a long-term improvement program, securing its official adoption, and 
developing a plan for carrying out the program is the big task recently com- 
pleted in Kansas City and outlined in this article by Mr. Matscheck. 


HE voters of Kansas City, Missouri, on 

May 26 adopted a ten-year improvement 

program for the city and county by 
voting city bonds totaling $32,000,000 and 
county bonds totaling $7,950,000. The vote 
was approximately four to one in favor of 
each of the twenty issues submitted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 


The adoption of the bond proposals followed 
years of agitation for a ten-year plan. It is 
nearly ten years since the Kansas City Public 
Service Institute first suggested to officials and 
organizations that a plan be prepared for 
financing improvements and governmental 
services for a period of ten years. The sug- 
gestion was made repeatedly during the years 
that followed, and various organizations 
adopted the idea as a part of their programs 
of civic activity. 

In 1925 an effort was made to prepare a 
ten-year program. However, the time was not 
yet ripe and the result of the effort was a 
rather hastily prepared and incomplete list of 
bond proposals. As finally submitted, it was a 
five-year bond plan and neither an improve- 
ment nor a financial program. With two minor 


exceptions, the proposals were defeated. 

In 1928 another list of bonds, submitted with 
practically no preparation, also was defeated 
with two exceptions. 

Following this latter effort, it was suggested 
that a committee be appointed by the mayor 
and city manager to prepare a comprehensive 
program which would meet the requirements 
of a sound plan and which would have the con- 
fidence of the public. A list of approximately 
one hundred people was selected for this com- 
mittee, but before a final agreement on all 
names and on the chairman was reached, the 
term of the mayor expired. Shortly after the 
new mayor took office he and the city manager 
requested the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Conrad H. Mann, an outstanding 
civic and business leader of the city, to accept 
the chairmanship of the committee. He did so 
with the understanding that he might expand 
the committee so as to include representatives 
of all organizations and districts of the city. 
He immediately increased the committee to 
nearly one thousand, headquarters were estab- 
lished at the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Chamber contributed considerable service to 
the committee. 
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PREPARING THE PROGRAM 


A finance committee was appointed which 
secured sufficient funds to provide for a staff 
to handle details and to pay for technical help. 
A number of subcommittees were appointed 
with definite portions of the whole program to 
work out; each subcommittee held public hear- 
ings and secured a list of proposals. All plans 
were studied with the help of public officials 
and of such technical assistants as were needed. 
Projects totaling in cost approximately $300,- 
000,000 were submitted to the various commit- 
tees but the subcommittees reduced these to 
about $70,000,000 which they recommended to 
the executive committee. 

One of the subcommittees, called the Ten- 
Year Budget Committee, had as its function 
the studying of the financial features of the 
program, including the past expenditures of the 
local governments and probable future require- 
ments. Upon the request of this committee the 
Public Service Institute made an analysis of 
local finances and submitted a detailed report 
covering revenues and expenditures for the past 
ten years together with probable increases dur- 
ing the next decade. 

On the basis of this analysis, the Ten-Year 
Budget Committee determined that approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 of bonds would be the 
maximum that could be issued in Kansas City 
in the next ten years, not because of legal 
limitations on bonding power but in order that 
the tax burden might not increase too much. 

The executive committee of the Civic Im- 
provement Committee of 1,000 citizens upon 
receipt of the reports of the subcommittees, 
including that of the Ten-Year Budget Com- 
mittee, reduced the proposals to $30,000,000 
for the city and $8,000,000 for the county and 
recommended this program to the city council 
and the county court. The city council added 
$2,000,000 to the total and the county court 
made a few minor adjustments, leaving the net 
county total $7,950,000. 

No school bonds were recommended to the 
voters at this time, the reason being that the 
school board had on hand $4,000,000 of unex- 
pended bond funds and would not need addi- 
tional funds for four years. The executive com- 
mittee, however, determined from an analysis 
that approximately $10,000,000 of additional 
bonds would be needed for school purposes 
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within the next ten years, and allowances were 
made in the tax rate estimates for this amount 
of school bonds. 

The executive committee very properly and 
courageously accepted and published tax in- 
crease figures prepared by the Public Service 
Institute. These figures included not only in- 
creases due to the old bonds but also increases 
which must of necessity come, regardless of the 
new bonds, to make up deficiencies in present 
and past debt tax levies. It was estimated by 
the Institute that of the expected tax increases 
for the city bonds 41 per cent would be due to 
present outstanding bonds rather than the new 
bonds. The Institute also made certain as- 
sumptions as to probable increases in assessed 
values, rates and dates of issuance of bonds, 
character and term of bonds, and so on. On the 
basis of these assumptions, it estimated that 
tax increases would be about 8 per cent in 1932 
up to a maximum of 19.2 per cent in 1940. Ac- 
ceptance of these figures forestalled a great 
deal of criticism which would have come had 
only the increases due to the new bonds been 
given. 

The program, as finally submitted to the 
voters, included the following projects: 


City PROPOSALS 
New city hall - 
Playgrounds, parks and boulevard im- 
provements 


$4,000,000 


2,750,000 


Public lepepitals <..-...-sccccscs 2,000,000 
Public markets 500,000 
Stadium and outdoor theatre 750,000 
Extension of fire department 375,000 
Extension of police department .... 125,000 


Trafficways and boulevard improvements 

Blue River flood protection and parkway 
projects 

Water works system, including softening 
plant a 3,500,000 

Municipal auditorium 4.500.000 

Sewers and sewer pumping system .... 1 


8,300,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 

Improvement of municipal airport 500,000 
Streets, underpasses, safety islands, and 

safety zones 200,000 

Brush Creek sewer 1,000,000 


Garbage and refuse incinerator .... 


Total 


1,000,000 
$32,000,000 


CouUNTY PROPOSALS 


New court house in Kansas City 
Remodeling court house in Independence 
New detention home and site 

Co nty 


$4,000,000 
200,000 
250,000 
3,500,000 
$7 950,000 


roads 


Total 
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There was some opposition to voting bonds 
for a ten-year period all at one time. The 
Civic Improvement Committee, however, be- 
lieved that it would be easier to carry a large 
bond issue than several small ones, as well as 
cheaper, since bond elections are usually special 
elections in Kansas City. 


OFFICIAL ADOPTION OF PLAN 


Previous to the election, at the request of 
the Civic Improvement Committee (committee 
of 1,000) the city council passed a resolution 
stating that during the term of the present 
council not more than $3,200,000 would be 
spent in any one year and recommending a 
similar policy for future administrations. This 
figure, based on a schedule of expenditures pre- 
pared by the committee, provides for an equal 
distribution of the city bond funds over the 
ten-year period. County bond funds likewise 
are scheduled but not on an exactly equal basis, 
slightly over one-half being scheduled for the 
first five years. 

In the campaign preceding the election 
much stress was laid on the argument of re- 
lieving unemployment as over 50 per cent of 
the total issue would go for labor. The im- 
portance of keeping the building industry ac- 
tive and of assuring employment was success- 
fully used as an offset to the increased taxes. 

Another important factor in securing a favor- 
able vote was the promise of the Civic Improve- 
ment Committee and particularly of its chair- 
man, who has the confidence of the public, 
that the bond funds would be spent as planned 
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and that there would be no waste or misappro- 
priation of funds. The city council was re- 
quested to join with the chairman of the com- 
mittee in appointing a permanent advisory 
committee to follow up on the program. This 
the council did, and a committee of ten, includ- 
ing the chairman of the Civic Improvement 
Committee, was appointed before the election. 
This committee has announced that while it 
has no legal power it will use to the full its 
advisory powers and all its influence and public 
support to secure a proper expenditure of all 
bond funds. It will keep a record of expendi- 
tures, examine all contracts, purchases, orders, 
etc., report regularly to the public, insist on 
thorough engineering and architectural studies, 
and on honest inspection. If it carries out its 
promises, the ten-year plan should prove to be 
all that is expected of it. 


Not A COMPLETE PROGRAM 


The adoption of the long-term program is 
considered as an important step forward in 
Kansas City’s municipal finance and a victory 
for better municipal planning. It is not a per- 
fect and complete financial plan as it does not 
include special assessments. Neither does it 
include operation and maintenance costs, al- 
though the estimates of tax rates and the 
amount of bonds which could reasonably be 
issued were based on analyses of operation and 
maintenance costs as well as improvement 
costs. It is, however, a fairly complete pro- 
gram for improvements to be constructed from 
bond funds. 





The Special Problem for This Issue— 


A City Manager’s Contact With the Public 


On the basis of replies received, a city manager’s contact with the public 
requires from 10 to 50 per cent of his time. In smaller cities the open door 
policy for callers is the usual plan, while in the larger cities callers usually 
make appointments. Department heads as a rule do not give information to 
reporters and councilmen but they receive callers and make public addresses. 
There seems to be no agreement among city managers in regard to affiliation 
with local civic, social, and fraternal organizations, but they usually refrain 
from holding office or taking an active part. 


Takes No Active Part in Club Work 
By JoserpH N 


City Manager, Avalon, Pennsylvania 


ARTHUR 


The city manager is accessible to the public at 
all times, and in pursuance of this policy spends 
about 15 per cent of his time in interviews. He 
further broadens his contact with the public 
through membership in two local crganizations, 
and is available to address these and other or- 
ganizations. However, he finds it best to take no 
active part in their activities despite the fact that 
these organizations are prone to offer him assign- 
ments from time to time. 


News Released by Manager’s Office 
By W. F. 
City Manager, 


Day 
Staunton, Virginia 

The city manager usually spends the morning 
in his office where he is willing to see those who 
would have business with him, but he ordinarily 
spends part of the afternoon observing outside 
operations. Requests that have to do with ques- 
tions of policy or requests for information which 
can be handled as soon as made are taken care of 
immediately while inquiries pertaining to the work 
of the specific departments are usually referred 
to the official in charge of the work in question. 
For example, citizens desiring information on 
building applications, electric signs, and like mat- 
ters are referred to the building inspector, and 
those with inquiries about minor street improve- 
ments to the street superintendent, and so on. 
Although the department heads may give infor- 
mation to citizens they are not permitted to deal 
with the council. 

Other contacts with the public are made from 
time to time through press interviews and public 
addresses by city officials. The press finds it more 
convenient and reliable to obtain information 


about the city’s affairs from the city manager’s 
office. 

Both the city manager and the department 
heads are available upon request to make speeches 
to local organizations. There is no necessity for 
the city manager to belong to any civic club, but 
he should be available and welcome to attend all 
such clubs, and always willing to co-operate with 
them on any program of benefit to the community. 
In case the city manager desires to belong to one 
of the clubs he should not try to be the social, 
civic, fraternal, business, and religious leader of 
the community for he might tire the public. 





How to Save the Manager’s Time 
ty J. F. Donovan 
City Manager, Auburn, New York 


Interviews with the general public from 8:30 
to 11:00 in the morning and appointments made 
at convenient times during the day consume about 
25 per cent of the city manager’s time. Much of 
this time might be given to more important prob- 
lems if the public did not feel that all matters of 
city business should be taken care of directly 
by the city manager. The cause of this public 
attitude is probably due to the establishment of a 
complaint bureau in the city manager’s office when 
council-manager government was put into opera- 
tion in the city eleven years ago. However, at the 
present time a secretary and a confidential clerk 
dispose of about 90 per cent of the callers. 

The city manager permits department heads to 
interview the public as long as they do not commit 
the administration to any particular policy or 
form of work. Department heads prepare material 
for the city manager to release to the press and 
are called upon to confer with the council in the 
presence of the city manager. Both the city man- 
ager and the department heads are available to 
make speeches on a list of subjects announced to 
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organizations. The city manager, however, reads 
the speeches of the department heads before they 
are delivered. 


Open Door Policy in Small Towns 
By Harrie D. EcKLER 
City Manager, Belfast, Maine 

The city manager follows the policy of seeing 
callers at any time during office hours and conse- 
quently often is compelled to work overtime. 
About 15 per cent of the city manager’s time is 
taken up with interviews, in spite of the fact that 
he refers as many callers as possible to department 
heads insisting that the matters in question come 
to him for final decision only in certain cases. 
Department heads may grant interviews to the 
press at any time during office hours, but at the 
present time neither the city manager nor the 
department heads are available to make public 
addresses. The city manager and department heads 
deal as seldom as possible with individual council- 
men, but always furnish such information as the 
council or individual councilmen desire. 

Membership in one of the local civic groups 
enables the city manager to gain a better under- 
standing of local problems and of the people. 


Warns Against Entangling Alliances 
By Greorce D. FairtTRACE 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 

The city manager spends about one-third of his 
time interviewing callers in the order in which 
they arrive. The department heads also spend 
some time with such interviews, and in addition 
they address the public and give information to 
anyone requesting it. The city manager is a mem- 
ber of the chamber of commerce and the Wichita 
Club, but believes he should not affiliate with any 
local civic organization. Rivalry between clubs 
will inevitably entangle the city official who is a 
member of one of them. 


Manager Makes All Public Contacts 
By Hate A. Guss 
City Manager, Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


The city manager’s door is open to the public 
at all times, the hour between eleven and twelve 
in the morning being reserved especially for 
complaints. About one-fourth of the city manag- 
er’s time is taken up with interviews and his office 
work often interferred with, but because of the 
public character of his position he considers his 
present plan advisable. In addition, the city man- 
ager interviews the press, makes public addresses, 
and takes up business with council committees 


but not with individual councilmen. Thus the city 
manager relieves his department heads of making 
public contacts in these several ways. The city 
manager is chairman of the public affairs commit- 
tee of the Kiwanis Club and belongs to two other 
local organizations. He believes the contacts with 
citizens through such organizations a valuable sup- 
plement to the business contacts. 


Technique in Handling Callers 
By J. BRYAN MILLER 
City Manager, Jacksonville, Texas 

Callers are admitted to the city manager’s office 
in the order of their arrival unless they have made 
a special appointment. As one interview closes 
a memorandum of the business of the next is 
given the city manager by his secretary. In case 
an interview seems to be taking too much time 
the secretary hands the city manager a notice of 
another person waiting or some other matter need- 
ing his attention. Approximately 50 to 60 per cent 
of the day is spent in interviews with the public. 
It is the city manager’s policy to have department 
heads interview individuals whenever possible in 
order to relieve him of this detail work. Depart- 
ment heads do not usually give interviews to 
the press, it having been found best to have the 
city manager give out all information for publica- 
tion in the local papers. One exception to this 
rule is the police chief who gives interviews when- 
ever he pleases. Both department heads and the 
city manager are available to make addresses be- 
fore luncheon clubs and other civic bodies, and 
both are at liberty to furnish information to coun- 
cilmen. The city manager belongs to the chamber 
of commerce, Rotary, Masonic Lodge, and one 
social club, believing that one of the best contacts 
for the city manager is through affiliations with 
local civic organizations. 


City Officials Available for Speech 
Making 
By Hume K. NowLan 
City Manager, Hinton, West Virginia 

The city manager’s secretary receives all callers 
and summons the city manager by a secret buzzer 
only when necessary. No private interviews are 
granted; the city manager is either “out” or sees 
callers in the public office, standing throughout 
the interview, whether it be with a councilman, 
salesman, visitor, or taxpayer. Those who have 
business so private in nature that they are not 
willing to discuss it publicly with a public official 
are requested to present their propositions in writ- 
ing. Eight out of ten realize that what they 
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thought important is really inconsequential, smile, 
and forget; one tries and gives up in disgust; the 
tenth writes it out—sometimes on asbestos paper 
—and is answered firmly but courteously. This 
plan saves 75 per cent in the amount of time the 
city manager would have to spend with interviews, 
discourages requests for special favors, and elim- 
inates social, sales, and idle talk. 

Department heads are emphatically forbidden 
to give information to councilmen unless under 
special assignment. However, they are urged to 
make decisions relative to their work; are in- 
structed never to withhold information from the 
press which is asked either to quote the source of 
the information or verify the facts; and are en- 
couraged to make public addresses upon invita- 
tion. 

A list of city officials available to make ad- 
dresses upon given subjects between September, 
1931 and May, 1932 has been sent to all organ- 
izations with the announcement that bookings 
may be made with the city secretary. These 
subjects, nineteen in number, are designed for the 
interest of various groups of organizations such 
as commercial, social, cultural, technical, political, 
and welfare associations. 

The city manager is secretary-manager of both 
the Chamber of Commerce and the City Taxpay- 
ers’ League, but belongs to no social or fraternal 
organizations in the city. Studied temperance in 
joining civic organizations and diplomatic eva- 
sion of membership in social and fraternal organ- 
izations are to be recommended as a sane policy. 
Of course membership in every possible organ- 
ization would be a distinct advantage in insuring 
longer tenure of office, but a decided disadvantage 
to administrative effectiveness. 


Interviews Callers in Outer Office 
By B. J. PARDEE 
City Manager, Visalia, California 

The city manager has no private office; he fol- 
lows the policy of seeing all callers in a room 
where any citizen may hear what is said and this 
plan works well. Although all department heads 
interview the press, and make public addresses 
about matters in their own department, they can 
place information before the council only through 
the city manager. As director of the chamber of 
commerce and the Rotary Club and member of 
the Masons and Elks, the city manager has op- 
portunity to discover and anticipate the desires of 
the community. 


Manager Refers Reporters to Mayor 
3y H. S. Rippie 


City Manager, Clearwater, Florida 


It is the policy of the city manager seldom to 
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be seen on the streets and in places where he 
might meet a number of people. He believes it 
best to keep out of the limelight appearing only 
when he has something to say, and finds that his 
messages are listened to attentively when he does 
speak. However, he maintains an open door to the 
public, it being generally known that he is to be 
found in his office early in the morning, directly 
after lunch, and before leaving work in the late 
afternoon. The city manager discourages depart- 
ment heads, except the city engineer, from inter- 
viewing the public; refers press agents and re- 
quests for speakers to the mayor and councilmen 
whenever possible to do so. The city manager and 
the department heads, however, freely give infor- 
mation to the councilmen. The city manager is a 
member of one civic, one social, and one fraternal 
organization, but holds no office. 


Belongs to Club But Holds No Office 
By O. S. Roen 
City Manager, South Pasadena, California 


The two hours a day taken up with seeing those 
who wish to see the city manager is productive of 
considerable good will. For example, an old lady 
who has walked a mile or more to see the city 
manager about some fancied grievance may be 
seen in a minute and will go away feeling that her 
trip has been worthwhile. Callers may also see 
department heads without appointments. The plan 
of giving department heads complete freedom to 
interview reporters has not worked well and re- 
cently these officers have been asked to refer 
reporters to the city manager. Department heads 
may make public addresses, but usually confer 
with the city manager on the subject matter. 

The city manager belongs to seven civic and 
social organizations but he holds no offices. Among 
the advantages of affiliation with such organiza- 
tions are the opportunity afforded to the city 
manager to explain city policies, correct mis- 
statements, get complaints, and nip in the bud 
movements which might hurt the administration. 
As a price for these advantages the city manager 
sometimes has to listen to long wheezes on mat- 
ters that either have already been settled or that 
have no present solution. 


Manager Does Not Belong to 
Civic Groups 
By A. E. Stocksurcer 

City Manager, Alhambra, California 
In a city the size of Alhambra (29,551) public 
contact is an important factor in establishing con- 
fidence in the city government. The present sys- 
tem of an open door to all who wish to see the 
city manager works admirably from the public 
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standpoint but is sometimes difficult for the city 
manager since from 60 to 75 per cent of his time 
is taken in this way. The same policy is per- 
mitted to department heads who must not, how- 
ever, speak upon or give out information relative 
to administrative activities not lying within their 
sphere of authority. Though department heads 
may give information about their work to council- 
men who inquire, it is very seldom that a council- 
man does not ask the city manager to secure the 
information from the department head for him. 
Affiliations with several local non-partisan organ- 
izations further broadens the city manager's pub- 
lic contact. He does not belong to any sectional 
groups, taxpayers’ associations, or other organiza- 
tions interested in particular civic problems. 


Council Secures Information 
from Manager 

By J. 

City Manager, Alma, Michigan 


DONALD SULLIVAN 

Since this is a small town it is necessary for the 
city manager to use from 15 to 20 per cent of his 
time interviewing those who wish to see him. If 
the city manager has time he invites the caller into 
his office; if not, he talks to him over the counter 
of the adjoining office of the city clerk. Depart- 
ment heads are not permitted to interview either 
the press or the public and any subordinate of the 
city manager who gives information to the council 
or a council committee goes beyond his authority. 
By belonging to local organizations a manager can 
keep informed on current events in the com- 
munity, but he should not take a leading part in 
such groups. 


Membership in Social Clubs Helpful 
By Georce W. TEAL 
City Manager, Boulder, Colorado 
The city manager makes appointments with the 
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representatives of civic organizations and at all 
times has his door open to the public, but he 
allows callers to take no more time than necessary 
to state their business. This plan of public con- 
tact seems satisfactory since there have been no 
complaints about it. 

The city manager finds the associations afforded 
by membership in four social and fraternal organ- 
izations helpful in broadening his acquaintance 
with persons he has met on other occasions, in 
enabling him to see people he would not otherwise 
see, and in hearing expressions of public opinion 
about city affairs. 


Department Heads Have Complete 
Freedom 

By R 

City Manager, Royal Oak, Michigan 


J. WHITNEY 


In pursuance of his policy to permit anyone to 
see him at any time during the day without a 
previous appointment, the city manager spends 
about 30 to 40 per cent of his time interviewing 
callers. Whenever he leaves the office for an hour 
or so his secretary or the city engineer is left in 
charge of the office. Department heads are per- 
mitted to have contact with the public at any 
time, meet press reporters, give public addresses, 
and give information desired by any council com- 
mittee chairman. The city manager has further 
contacts through membership in one civic, one 
social, and one fraternal organization. He holds 
no office in these organizations but is a member 
of an executive committee composed of represen- 
tatives of eight clubs interested in civic problems. 
The city manager feels that his contact with local 
organizations is valuable to him and wonders 
whether it would not be better to attend the meet- 
ings of all four local civic organizations once a 
month each without belonging to any one of them 





The Problem for a Future Issue— 
UNEMPLOYMENT PLANS 


(1) What statistics are being collected on unemployment in your city and by what agency? 
(2) What attempts are being made to stabilize local industries? 


(3) To what extent has municipal construction work been accelerated in your city to offset the depres- 
sion in industry? Please give the figures for 1929, 1930, and the estimated expenditure in 1931 
for municipal construction work. 

(4) Explain the employment service which has been developed to connect men and jobs with the 
least possible delay. 

(5) Describe any steps that have been taken toward: (a) vocational guidance and training (particu- 
larly among the high school age groups) in order to steer them toward occupations where there 
are more likely to be “men wanted,” (b) re-education of workers to offset technological unem- 
ployment. 

(6) Outline briefly some of your plans which failed to adequately meet the situation last year and the 


changes you will make for the future; also any plans which were unusually successful. 
Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before July 20. 
special problem for the August issue is, “The Handling of Complaints.” 


The 








Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


Factors in Cost of Government 
Editor: 


Mr. C. E. Rightor’s letter on the increasing 
cost of government, published in the May issue of 
PusBLIC MANAGEMENT, is an excellent statement 
of the factors involved. Certainly before there 
could be any serious discussion on the question, 
“Ts the cost of government increasing?”’ someone 
will have to set up a definition as to what is meant 
by cost of government. Should the cost of an 
activity be included merely because it is being 
financed by general taxation, or does the nature 
of the service rendered determine the basis for 
inclusion or exclusion? For example, Minneapolis 
is expecting to spend during the present year about 
$600,000 for public relief, most of which is occa- 
sioned by the depression in industry; private 
agencies are spending an even greater amount. Is 
the portion being spent by the city government to 
be considered a part of the cost of government, 
and the expenditures by the private agencies to 
be omitted? 

To quite an extent I am equally at sea as to 
what is meant by the word “cost.” Does it mean 
the expense for performing a certain unit of 
operation, or does it mean the total expense for 
an activity? In either case, one must inquire as 
to the extent of the activity. 

Mr. Rightor comments upon the difficulty of 
making comparative studies of governmental costs 
in different communities. I would suggest that for 
the time being comparisons of governmental costs 
and conditions be limited to single communities 
over different periods of time. This can be done 
with comparative ease, and I believe that a com- 
posite picture of the results so obtained in a num- 
ber of cities would assist in answering the ques- 
tion, “Is the cost of government increasing?”’ 
The Minneapolis Board of Estimate and Taxation 
has recently completed a study of governmental 
costs covering the period from 1900 to the pres- 
ent, taking into consideration the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Such a study may show that 
a year of low governmental expenditures actually 
is a high year for governmental costs when meas- 
ured by what such expenditures have secured, or 
vice versa. 

Georce M. LINK, secretary 
Minneapolis Board of Estimate and Taxation 


Manager Must Avoid Politics 
Editor: 


I am writing to reply to the letter of Howell 
Wright which appeared in the June issue of Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT under the caption “Manager 
Cannot Avoid Politics.” In his communication, 
Mr. Wright goes to the absurd extreme of de- 
claring that the manager must either become the 
political leader or degenerate into a chief clerk. 

Mr. Wright is thinking in terms of his own 
strong partisan predilections and overlooking en- 
tirely the fundamental principles upon which the 
office of city manager was created. The city man- 
ager is the chief administrative officer of the city, 
appointed by the council to supervise, direct, and 
control all of the administrative activities. 

Under the manager plan, the council is the 
political body, and determines public policies. 
Politics has to do with policies, not with adminis- 
tration. The council determines the policies and 
the manager administers them. This does not 
mean that the manager has nothing to do with 
the formation of policies. He necessarily must 
collect data and furnish the council with informa- 
tion; but the determination of policies based upon 
the data and information is the function of the 
council and not of the manager. 

There should be no politics in administration. 
For example, the council determines upon the 
policy to construct a $5,000,000 bridge. The ad- 
visability of spending that sum of money is a 
question of policy which the council or the voters 
must determine. When it has been decided that 
the bridge shall be built, then every question con- 
nected with its location and the type of construc- 
tion become matters of financial and engineering 
administration, and not of politics. Another ex- 
ample—the council determines upon the policy of 
purchasing fire hose. That is a question of policy. 
The purchase of the fire hose and its use is admin- 
istration; and as blind Billy Kent of California 
once said, “It does not matter whether the fire 
hose is Hamiltonian or Jeffersonian. The question 
is, will it squirt?” 

When the city manager permits himself to be- 
come the leader in policies or the advocate of 
seriously debatable issues, he then becomes the 
target for attacks from all the forces opposed to 
that particular policy. When he permits himself 
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to take the platform in defense or promotion of 
public policies, he becomes the advocate of one 
group or party and can no longer be regarded as 
the impartial administrator for the whole city. 
He inevitably antagonizes the members of the 
council who take the opposite side of the partic- 
ular policy advocated by him. That means of 
course that he becomes one of the political issues, 
if not the chief issue, in the next municipal 
campaign. 

If the council-manager form of government 
has any one merit above all others, it is the tend- 
ency to promote permanency and continuity in 
the administrative service. That is never possible 
under the elective mayor plan, where the chief 
administrator is both a policy determining and a 
policy executing official. Permanency and con- 
tinuity cannot be obtained under the council- 
manager plan if the city manager becomes the 
spokeman for the council and permits himself to 
become the leader in municipal policies. When 
the manager assumes political leadership and be- 
comes the advocate of issues he must rise or fall 
with those issues. 

One of the principal difficulties with American 
city governments has been the inability to per- 
suade men of the right type to enter the city 
council. In the past, the position of councilman 
has been of such minor significance that candi- 
dates of the right sort could not be attracted to 
the office. This was caused partly by reason of 
the predominance of the mayor both in policy and 
administration. This condition will continue as 
long as the council is subordinated to the chief 
administrative officer, whether he be a mayor or 
a manager. Another merit of the manager plan 
is the fact that it gives more importance and 
dignity to the office of councilman. 


They 


No man can be paid wages without taking the 
money to pay those wages from someone else. 
Those taxes may be, and often are in part levied 
on others who themselves are unemployed. No 
dollar can be spent in public works without some 
taxpayer now, or in the future, paying that dol- 
lar and perhaps another in interest. Further, 
when those taxes reach the point where they 
too heavily burden productive enterprises, and, as 
they now do, prevent people from buying and 
building homes, the supposed cure has defeated 
itself. The attempt to relieve unemployment has 


The absurdity of Mr. Wright’s contention is 
apparent when one stops to consider that he is 
proposing that the appointee of the council should 
become the leader of the council which appointed 
him—an impossible situation. I fully realize that 
a clear cut distinction cannot always be drawn 
between the administrative duties of the manager 
and the policy determining functions of the city 
council, because they sometimes blend into each 
other. But if the manager is desirous of seeing 
the distinctions, and of making the position of 
manager a permanent office, he will have no diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between administration 
and policy. 

When the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation incorporated into its code of ethics the 
plank that “The city manager shall not take an 
active part in politics,” it was adopting a prin- 
ciple which is absolutely fundamental to the suc- 
cess of the manager plan. Whenever a manager 
departs from that principle, then his days are 
numbered as a city manager. The statement made 
by the British municipal official, Mr. I. G. Gib- 
bons, who visited this country a few years ago, 
not only states the principle, but the practice in 
English municipalities, “The future of the city 
manager form of government is imperiled by the 
incursion of city managers into matters of policy 
—a practice which in this country (England) 
would not be countenanced in an official employed 
by a municipal corporation. In this country 
(England) one of the essential conditions of ten- 
ure is that officials do not become public advo- 
cates of policies.” In time that principle will be 
recognized in America as it is in England and on 
the continent. 

Mayo FEsLer, director 
The Citizens League of Cleveland 


Say— 


created and added to future unemployment— 
City CouNncILMAN GazinK of Minneapolis at 
council meeting. 


* * - 


Personnel effectiveness in any organization de- 
pends on intangible factors of attitude on the 
part of its members, an attitude which is eventu- 
ally expressed productively in work and pleasantly 
in human relations. Measurable evidence that it 
is present is hard to supply—R. H. Foc.er in 
The Management Review. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Oakland Selects Carr as First Manager 


O. E. Carr became the first city manager of 
Oakland, California, on July 1, at a salary of 
$20,000. No other municipal administrative offi- 
cial has equaled Mr. Carr’s record of seventeen 
years of continuous public service as city man- 
ager in six different cities. He was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1876, graduated in engineering from 
Allegheny College in 1900, and was connected with 
various municipal engineering projects until his 
appointment in 1914 as the first city manager of 
Cadillac, Michigan. Mr. Carr received promotions 
from Cadillac to Niagara Falls, New York; to 
Springfield, Ohio; to Dubuque, Iowa; to Fort 
Worth, Texas; and to Oakland. He had been city 
manager of Forth Worth since 1925. 


City Councils to Control School Budgets 


The recent decision of the Wisconsin State Su- 
preme Court in the Racine school case gives city 
councils in that state final and complete control 
over school budgets. Under the present law, mem- 
bers of the board of education may be appointed 
by the mayor, elected by the common council, or 
at the municipal election. They have power to 
supervise the city school system, to estimate the 
expenses of the schools and prepare a budget to 
submit to the council, but no power to levy a school 
tax. The basis for the court’s action is indicated 
in an excerpt from its decision: 

The common council is the fiscal authority 
of the city. It knows and understands the 
financial conditions of the city and the general 
municipal problems imposing burdens upon 
the taxpayers. Exorbitant demands of the 
board of education might very well make it 
impossible to carry forward other municipal 
undertakings of the greatest importance. 
There is sound policy in centralizing the tax- 
ing authority where a proper balance and pro- 
portion may be fixed and maintained in the 
matter of tax levies for all municipal purposes. 


Council Manager Developments 


Binghamton, New York, city with a population 
of 76,662, will hold a referendum on June 30 on 
the adoption of the council-manager plan. The 
city council had “repealed” the state council man- 
ager enabling act, but the state supreme court 
issued a writ of mandamus, compelling the city to 


hold the election. If the plan is adopted it will 
become effective on January 1, 1932. 

Utica, New York, a city with 101,740 inhabi- 
tants, will vote on the adoption of the plan in 
November, 1931, and the following cities will 
vote on the plan this summer: Greenville, Texas, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, and Bangor, Maine. 


The Florida legislature recently passed a coun- 
cil-manager charter for St. Petersburg, a city with 
40,425 inhabitants. The first council of five mem- 
bers elected on June 25 took office on July 1. In 
Illinois a council-manager enabling bill for all 
cities in the state passed the senate and reached 
third reading in the house where it was killed on 
June 4 by postponing further consideration. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals on June 9 up- 
held the validity of the adeption of the council- 
manager plan in Newport last fall, by a vote of 
4,095 to 4,093, and in another decision held in- 
valid the 1929 election of the four city commis- 
sioners in Covington on the ground that the suc- 
cessful candidates had promised to donate a part 
of their salaries toward the employment of a city 
manager. 


The Cleveland city council recently voted 16 to 
9 to uphold the report of the city clerk that the 
Danacau charter amendment petitions did not con- 
tain a sufficient number of valid signatures and re- 
fused to call another election on the adoption of 
the amendment. The question has been appealed 
to the courts. This proposed amendment, similar 
to those voted down on three occasions previously, 
aims to abolish the council-manager plan and re- 
turn to the mayor and ward council plan. 

Euclid, Ohio, a city with a population of 12,751, 
defeated a proposed council-manager charter on 
June 2, by a vote of 2,106 to 1,020, and Berea, 
Ohio, with a population of 5,967 rejected a similar 
proposal on May 28 by a vote of 1,097 to 298. 


Impressions of the Housing and 
Planning Congresses in Berlin 


To an American, John Nolan of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, came the honor at Berlin, on June 
5, of being elected president of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning. And 
to America—at Boston, in the early fall of next 
year—will come the fourteenth International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress. 

Boston will have much to show the visiting dele- 
gates from other lands. But in two respects at least 
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it will be unable to rival the attractions offered at 
Berlin. There can be no official “Bierabend” at 
Boston; and an exhibition which will compare in 
magnitude with the Berlin “Bauaustellung” is a 
project too ambitious for even the capital city of 
Massachusetts. Here some 130,000 square meters 
of floor and outdoor space were filled with a re- 
markably interesting collection of exhibits—gov- 
ernmental, professional and commercial—of build- 
ing, housing and town planning projects and ac- 
complishments. 

To the delegate interested in both city planning 
and housing the apportionment of his time in Ber- 
lin during the first week of June was a problem 
soluble only if he were twins. In widely separated 
convention halls there were meeting simultaneously 
what came to be designated as the London organi- 
zation and the Frankfort organization—the cities 
indicating the headquarters of their respective sec- 
retariats. The “London” body, of which H. Chap- 
man is organizing secretary, is the one which comes 
to America next year; the other, which is to hold 
no meeting in 1932, but some of whose members it 
is hoped will attend the Boston meeting, is the 
International Housing Association, with Dr. H. 
Kampfimeyer as secretary general, with head- 
quarters in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

At both congresses problems of great public im- 
portance were discussed. Housing in its various 
aspects was the theme of the hundreds present at 
the “Frankfort” meetings, while the other hun- 
dreds of the “London” group divided their atten- 
tion between “The Abolition of Slums” and “The 
Traffic Problem in Relation to Town and Regional 
Planning.” 

To one delegate, at least, the strongest impres- 
sion made by the Berlin exhibition and congresses 
was the extent to which recognition of housing 
needs and skill in making city and regional plans 
has outrun ability to meet such needs and carry 
out such plans. 

It was made clear in the reports and discussions 
at the housing sessions that no country of America 
or Europe has yet succeeded in solving the hous- 
ing problem for the masses of the people; that pri- 
vate enterprise, without public support, has every- 
where failed; and that government aid, through 
subsidies, loans, or tax abatements, has merely 
ameliorated, here and there, conditions which are 
a disgrace to our twentieth century civilization. 
Similarly, in the picturesque language of George 
L. Pepler, past president of the British Town Plan- 
ning Institute, “The general impression given by 
the reports is that the cities of today are arenas 
where unguided but relentless forces battle with 
each other over the bodies of the citizens. Mem- 
bers of our own and similar bodies see clearly that 
this aimless contest increasingly produces waste, 


confusion, ill-health, and discomfort and that com- 
prehensive planning is the only remedy; but, un- 
fortunately, the fact is that in most places plan- 
ning is largely subservient to these forces and not 
their master.” 

The Berlin meetings brought forth few sugges- 
tions applicable to American conditions, for the 
solution of problems of public administration in 
the fields of housing and city planning. But one 
thing is sure: we of the United States will not 
adequately solve these problems as long as we 
lack the vision or the courage to come to grips 
with fundamentals. Improvements in administra- 
tive technique are important, of course: but what 
chance has the administrator to do a real job when 
he is balked at every turn with antiquated laws 
and traditions which permit selfish or shortsighted 
landowners not only to absorb community-created 
values but also to set at naught beneficent and far- 
sighted plans for making cities and regions more 
worthy of an allegedly civilized human race? 

Here is a challenge to constructive statesman- 
ship worthy of the best brains and energy of all 
who hope that our American cities may lead and 
not merely follow the rest of the world in the 
paths of civic advance—Haro.p S. BUTTENHEIM, 
editor, The American City. 


Seattle to Vote on Recall of Mayor 
Thirty thousand citizens of Seattle have signed 
petitions for the recall of Mayor Frank Edwards, 
and the city comptroller who has certified the 
count has set July 7 as the tentative date for the 
election. The movement to recall the mayor was 
begun immediately after his action in ousting the 
superintendent of the city’s light plant on the eve 
ot the election in which a city charter amendment 
was adopted allowing the city light department to 
maintain its own engineering department. The 
present political situation has given rise to a de- 
mand on the part of some civic organizations for 
a renewal of the fight to secure the adoption of 
the council-manager plan. Four years ago the 
Seattle Municipal League sponsored the cam- 
paign for a council-manager charter which lost by 

only 114 votes out of some 75,000 votes cast. 


Improved Buying Methods Reduce Cost 


A properly administered city purchasing depart- 
ment as a means of saving thousands of dollars 
annually was set forth by Joseph E. Mills, commis- 
sioner of public works in Detroit, as the keynote 
of the meeting of the governmental group and com- 
mittee of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in Toronto on June 8 to 11. A paper of 
especial value, “Centralized Purchasing, the Sen- 
try at the Tax Exit Gate” by Russell Forbes (pub- 
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lished in advance of the conference) stressed the 
importance of properly centralizing and adminis- 
tering the disbursement of public funds for mate- 
riéi. It was reported to the conference that during 
the past year, Maine, North Carolina, and Utah 
had adopted centralized purchasing, and that the 
governmental group and committee had aided in 
establishing purchasing systems in the State of 
Washington, Albany County, New York, the 
Counties of West Virginia, and the cities of Nia- 
gara Falls, New York, Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

The group and committee have a two-fold func- 
tion: First, to encourage and assist in the estab- 
lishment of centralized public purchasing in com- 
munities where it is non-existent, and second, to 
improve purchasing procedure where centralized 
systems have already been adopted. The group re- 
elected as its officers: chairman, Leonard S. Leavy, 
purchasing agent for the City and County of San 
Francisco, and secretary, Joseph W. Nicholson, 
city purchasing agent of Milwaukee —JoseruH W. 
NICHOLSON. 


Checking Up on the Tax Bill 

Unique in the handling of city finances is the 
action recently taken by the city administration of 
Detroit in having a committee of employees ap- 
pointed in each department to serve with a repre- 
sentative of the budget bureau in discovering pos- 
sible economies in operation—overlapping duties 
that can be eliminated, improved processes that 
can be employed, reducing the cost of supplies, and 
so on. The mayor has named a committee on econ- 
omy and efficiency of eight members which is fol- 
lowing through on all acceptable proposals. 

Although Detroit has had a good budget system 
for some years, it had not been strictly enforced. 
Lately, however, the council, at the suggestion of 
the committee on city finances enacted an ordi- 
nance providing for the monthly or quarterly allot- 
ment of funds, an operating reserve of 1 per cent. 
limitation on transfers, and the submission of a 
periodic audit to the mayor and council. Realizing 
that current taxes are not the only drain upon the 
taxpayers, the council also is considering a plan 
to limit the use of special assessments and to 
postpone improvements in districts in which there 
is much tax delinquency. To this end, also, a sub- 
stantial holiday has been declared in the construc- 
tion of public improvements generallly. 

These steps taken by the Detroit city council 
and administration indicate methods of handling 
the serious financial situation which most cities 
face. Detroit's deficit for unemployment relief at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1931, totaled 
approximately $17,000,000; taxes have not been 
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levied to meet this deficit nor does the new bud- 
get provide for it. The city also has a tax deficiency 
of about $10,000,000, after a sale of $2,000,000 
delinquent taxes to tax title buyers. 

Basically, Detroit is sound financially. The gov- 
ernment is effective in organization, more than or- 
dinarily efficient in operations, and its tax burden 
compares favorably with that of other large cities. 
However, this is a time for caution, stock-taking, 
and planning by all city governments—C. E. 
Ricutor, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 


Advances in County Government 


The county commissioners of Floyd County, 
Georgia, recently appointed J. D. Keever to the 
position of superintendent of public works, dele- 
gating to him the duties of a county manager as 
set forth in the state county-manager enabling 
act, and the county commissioners have had intro- 
duced in the state legislature now in session a spe- 
cial law which if passed will establish the county- 
manager plan in Floyd County. 

It is reported that the Virginia counties of 
Washington and Warren are interested in adopting 
the provisions of the state county-manager law 
and that Blaine County, Montana, is taking steps 
to adopt the provisions of the county-manager en- 
abling act recently passed by the Montana legis- 
lature. 

The government of Atlantic County, New Jer- 
sey, has been surveyed recently by the Atlantic 
City Survey Commission which suggested the 
adoption of the county-manager plan and city- 
county consolidation as two means of improving 
county organization. The report covering the sur- 
vey presents an analysis of the various county ac- 
tivities and makes recommendations for improv- 
ing the service and reducing costs. 

A recent study of county debt in New Jersey by 
the State Commission to Investigate County and 
Municipal Taxation and Expenditures indicates 
that interest on debt consumes 9.6 per cent of all 
county expenditures. The commission’s report en- 
titled, “Municipal and County Debt” contains 
much data of interest to students and public offi- 
cials. 

A compensation and classification plan for the 
officers and employees of Suffolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, became effective on April 15. Copies of 
the report which also contains rules for adminis- 
tering the system may be secured from the budget 
commissioner, city hall, Boston. 

In Ohio, the so-called “better county govern- 
ment bill” passed the senate by a vote of 22 to 11, 
but was killed in committee in the house by a nine 
to one vote of the members of the committee. The 
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bill proposed to give greater home rule powers to 
counties allowing them to adopt their own charters. 

The Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search has submitted to the Cincinnati Regional 
Crime Committee a report recommending the 
pooling of the police reserves of the 147 separate 
police agencies in the six counties in Southwestern 
Ohio and Northern Kentucky. 

In eight of the eleven state school surveys made 
by commissions appointed by state legislatures 
since 1920, it is recommended that the county 
should be the unit for school administration, cities 
being excepted in seven of the eight reports, ac- 
cording to a recent statement issued by the United 
States Office of Education. Other state surveys 
have been made since 1920 but only eleven have 
been published. 

Rural government will be the topic of the Four- 
teenth Annual American Country Life Conference 
to be held at Cornell University, August 17 to 20, 
1931. The conference will include forums on 
county organization and management, village and 
township government, taxation, health and social 
welfare, education and rural planning. The con- 
ference is to be held under the auspices of the 
American Country Life Association, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, Benson Y. Landis, secre- 
tary. 

County recreation systems are a recent develop- 
ment. According to a recent announcement of the 
National Recreation Association, no use of county 
funds for recreation were reported for 1920; in 
1925, four counties reported recreation systems; 
and in 1930 the number had grown to forty-nine. 

A committee on county government was ap- 
pointed in May, 1931, by the National Municipal 
League, with Professor John A. Fairlie of the 
University of [Illinois as chairman. The formula- 
tion of the committee’s program of work will not 
be undertaken until the chairman returns from a 
trip to Europe. 

In Iowa a new law places county attorneys and 
sherifis on a straight salary basis, taking away 
their fees and perquisites. Another law providing 
for a reduction in auto allowance for public offi- 
cials, excepting sheriffs, from ten to seven cents 
per mile will effect a further saving of about 
$100,000 yearly in the state. 

The Pennsylvania legislature which adjourned 
late in May, provided for the creation of a com- 
mission to make a study of local government; the 
Iowa legislature has appointed a committee on re- 
duction of public expenditures to make a study of 
state, county, township, city, and town govern- 
ment and recommend means of reducing the tax 
bill; and the governor of Michigan is about to ap- 
point a state commission of inquiry into county, 
township, and school district government. 


In Texas a bill authorizing counties with a popu- 
lation of more than 60,000 to adopt home rule 
charters passed the house by a vote of 103 to 24, 
but failed to receive the necessary two-thirds vote 
upon third reading in the senate. The bill also pro- 
vided that county offices could be abolished or con- 
solidated and that compensation of county offi- 
cers be changed from a fee basis to a salary. 





Street Sanitation Records Installed 
in Two More Cities 


The Committee on Uniform Street Sanitation 
Records has just completed in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
the second of its demonstration installations which 
it is making in several cities throughout the coun- 
try. The purpose of this installation is to demon- 
strate how the standards and records proposed by 
the Committee can be applied in cities between 
25,000 and 500,000 inhabitants. A complete man- 
ual of the Kenosha instailation, together with the 
forms employed, has been prepared for distribu- 
tion to sixteen hundred city officials throughout 
the country with the recommendation that they 
adopt all appropriate recommendations in their 
respective cities. 

The first installation of street sanitation records 
was made in April this year in the City of Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, and at present the staff is making 
an installation in Troy, New York. The Commit- 
tee’s staff consists of Donald C. Stone and G. A. 
Moe. 


Special Assessment Relief 


Governor Rolph of California recently signed a 
bill providing relief from the overloading of spe- 
cial assessments. Under this new law each project 
must be fully investigated and the basic facts sup- 
plied the taxpayers by mail before the improve- 
ment can be started or the ordinance of intention 
adopted. Two definite limitations on the amount 
of special assessments are provided: first, no par- 
cel of land may be assessed more than 50 per cent 
of its true value for any one project; second, the 
total special assessment burden in the district may 
not exceed 50 per cent of the true value of all the 
lands in the district. If the cost of the improve- 
ment does not exceed these limitations the city 
council or county board may send out a notice of 
proposed assessment and if the owners of at least 
15 per cent of the area of the district do not de- 
mand the “use” of the new law, the legislative 
body may proceed with the improvement and dis- 
regard the provisions of the act except that any 
project may be halted for one year upon protest 
by a majority of the affected property owners. 
The new law is especially designed to stop the 
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pyramiding of special assessments which occurs 
when several districts overlap. Prior to the adop- 
tion of the law the protests of taxpayers could be 
overruled by the local legislative body and burden- 
some public improvements forced on the people 
with the result that assessments amounting to sev- 
eral times the value of the property were levied. 


Institutes on Public Administration 


The annual public administration short course 
held at the University of Southern California, June 
8 to 13, was attended by over 600 public officials 
and persons interested in civic affairs. This short 
course, one of the divisions of the School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Administration, was first or- 
ganized in 1929 for the purpose of bringing na- 
tional authorities to Southern California to lecture 
in special fields of public administration. Among 
the special lecturers this year were: Charles A. 
Beard, author; Edwin A. Cottrell, professor of 
political science, Stanford University; Russell 
Forbes, secretary, National Municipal League; 
Charles P. Messick, secretary, New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission; and Abel Wolman, chief en- 
gineer, Maryland State Health Department. In 
addition, many city officials presented papers on 
various subjects such as purchasing, personnel, de- 
partmental relationships, budgets and accounts, 
city and county planning, city clerkship and city 
council administration, municipal engineering, pub- 
lic health, and recreation. 

Somewhat similar in scope is the Institute of 
Public Affairs, which will meet at the University of 
Virginia from June 28 to July 11. Some of the 
round-table groups and their leaders are: Law En- 
forcement, Raymond Moley, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Municipal Management, Thomas H. Reed, 
University of Michigan; Regionalism, Louis 
Brownlow, director, Public Administration Clear- 
ing House; and Unemployment, Spencer Miller, 
Jr., secretary, Workers’ Educational Bureau of 
America. Child health, cost of local government, 
and public personnel administration are among the 
subjects to be considered by speakers in evening 
public meetings. 


Libraries Vote to Index 
Public Management 

The public libraries of the country recently 
voted in favor of indexing PusLic MANAGEMENT 
in the /nternational Index to Periodicals, pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City. This index, established in 1913, is an author 
and subject index to a selected list of periodicals 
of the world. Articles in PusLic MANAGEMENT 
also are indexed by the Public Affairs Information 
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Service, an association of public, university, and 
special libraries, having as its sole object the pub- 
lication of a current bibliography of selected mate- 
rial in English relating to economic, social, and 
political affairs. 


University Training for the 
Federal Service 


The common responsibilities of American uni- 
versities and of the United States government with 
respect to the training and recruiting of univer- 
sity graduates for the national service will be dis- 
cussed on July 14 to 17 at a conference in Minne- 
apolis, sponsored jointly by the University of Min- 
nesota, the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and other agencies and departments of the 
national government. While some attention will 
be given to the entire range of employment in 
the national service, the conference will pay par- 
ticular attention to the following fields of work: 
economics and statistics, law, agriculture and for- 
estry, physics and chemistry, social welfare, en- 
gineering, and the consular and diplomatic service. 

Information will be available at the opening of 
the conference showing the number, status, and 
salaries of professional, scientific, and technical 
positions now existing in the national govern- 
ment’s service, the qualifications for entrance to 
these positions and the types of tests and examina- 
tions, and the courses in leading American univer- 
sities which point directly to the public service as 
a career. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

J. M. BuckLey, city engineer of Pawhuska, Ok- 
lahoma, was recently appointed city manager of 
Pawhuska to succeed S. P. Malone whose resig- 
nation became effective June 1. Mr. Malone had 
been city manager for the past seven years. 

O. E. Carr resigned the city managership of 
Fort Worth, Texas, which he has held since 1925, 
to become the first city manager of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, on July 1. 

M. J. HorrMan, a local insurance agent, became 
city manager of Maquoketa, lowa, May 18, suc- 
ceeding J. G. Thorne, who is now manager of utili- 
ties in Kewanee, Illinois. Mr. Thorne had been 
city manager since April, 1926. 

A. J. Koentc was selected from a list of fifty 
applicants to be the first city manager of Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin, effective June 15. Mr. Koenig 
received a master’s degree in municipal administra- 
tion in 1925 at the University of Michigan; was 
assistant city manager of Pontiac, Michigan, 1925- 
1928; and city manager of Plymouth, Michigan, 
1928 to April, 1931. 





R. Lee MAHALEY, a local business man, was ap- 
pointed city manager of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, June 5, to succeed P. P. Pilcher, who had re- 
signed to accept the city managership of Win- 
chester, Virginia. 

J. B. Pricpen, district engineer for the North 
Carolina state highway commission, became city 
manager of Charlotte, North Carolina, on June 1. 
He succeeds R. W. Rigsby who resigned on May 6. 

A. E. Taytor, mayor of Belton, Texas, since 
1927, was appointed the first city manager of 
Belton on May 1. Mr. Taylor was city secretary 
of Belton from 1923 to 1927. 


———__ _—_ 


Applications for Associate Membership 
in the International City 
Managers’ Association 
A. S. ANDERSEN was born in Denmark in 1890, 
and received his education in that country. From 
1906-30, he was engaged in dredging and con- 
struction work. He was appointed city manager 

of West Palm Beach, Florida, May 1, 1930. 

A. F. Dante became city manager of Lufkin, 
Texas, March 1, 1931. He was born in Dallas, 
Texas, in 1889; attended the University of Texas; 
from 1912 to 1914; was assistant electrical engi- 
neer for the Dallas Power and Light Company; 
with the Dallas engineering department 1914-26; 
consulting engineer, 1926-28; and commercial en- 
gineer for the Dallas municipal water works 1928- 
30. 

W. Henson Davis was appointed city manager 
of Borger, Texas, in June, 1930. He was born in 
1878, attended Bradley Polytechnic Institute, and 
is a certified accountant. He has held various ac- 
counting positions and was for four years office 
manager for several automobile agencies. 

L. B. Dutrow was appointed city manager of 
Front Royal, Virginia, in August, 1930. He was 
born in 1888 and received the B. S. degree from 
Washington and Lee University in 1910 anda C. E. 
degree in 1913 from the same school. For eight 
years he was engaged in maintenance engineering 
work for the Southern Railroad; for a time em- 
ployed by the Virginia State Highway Commis- 
sion; and from 1924-30, was successively building 
inspector, director of public works, and assistant 
city engineer of Petersburg, Virginia. 

Eart M. SNECKENBERGER was born in Ohio, in 
1880; attended Heidelberg College; and received 
a C. E. degree from Cornell University in 1995. 
From 1902 to 1915, he was engaged in engineer- 
ing activities for various private organizations; 
in 1915, he became city engineer of Billings, Mon- 
tana, and in March, 1931, was appointed city man- 
ager of Rapid City, South Dakota. 
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